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alarmed from a dream of delusive, perhaps ruinous indul-
gence, Mrs. Abington was not hastily to be supplanted.
Miss Farren was also the Lady Betty Modish in succession,
and for about one-half of her business she was a beautiful
and interesting substitute. Time at length restored and
new dressed the other half in the person of Mrs. Jordan.
Mrs. Bulkeley replaced at Drury Lane much of the
comedy in which Miss Younge was so excellent. Her
figure allowed her to assume the male habit; she was a fine
dancer and always graceful; a sensible and even forcible
speaker, but she did not charm. When I revive the
actresses of that time, I may be allowed to say that she had
the most merit among those hastily forgotten. Mrs. Ward,
notwithstanding the family name, had no sort of alliance in
tragedy to Mrs. Siddons.

From the time that our great tragedian had quitted the
metropolis, her professional course had been well directed.
Younger, Wilkinson, and Palmer were her managers; and
in York the impression she left was highly gratifying
to the judicious. I have before me the recollections
of a most excellent critic, who preferred at that time her
Euphrasia, Alicia, Rosalind, Matilda, and Lady Townley.
It may hardly be suspected by the followers of her maturer
efforts that one of her most applauded parts at Manchester
was the character of Hamlet. I can imagine that Garrick,
when he heard of it, repeated his accustomed c Eh! that's
bold. What! Hamlet the Dane ?' I do not imagine on
our larger stages, upon which the performer walks so much,
that Mrs. Siddons was ever desired in that or any other male
character ; reading the play from the desk does not enable
the most intelligent to conceive how the reader acted any
one character. Yet I am so thoroughly imbued with a
knowledge of the style of this astonishing artist, that I am apt
to fancy the effort now before me , and, notwithstanding the
consanguinity, see very clearly where and how she would
differ from her brother, Mr. Kemble. The conception
would be generally bolder and warmer, not so elaborate in
speech, nor so systematically graceful in action. Where
Horatio and the rest describe the appearance of the spectre,
I should think the real feminine alarm at such mysterious